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POETRY : A Magazine of Verse 

He is at his best in the very short poems, such as The 
Mystery, Stupidity Street, The Bells of Heaven, or Reason 
Has Moons; and in the shorter ballads which are simply 
ballads, such as Time You Old Gipsy Man or The Gipsy 
Girl. His most marked characteristic is a sense of the crime 
against the freedom of all living things; one might speak of 
it as a "social sense," but it is more individualistic, more 
concrete, than that. As an instance of the influence of con- 
temporary poets one upon the other, it may be remarked that 
had The House Across the Way been included in Walter 
de la Mare's collection of poems, one would never have sus- 
pected that it was not his. It has precisely that atmosphere 
of suggested mystery noted as essentially characteristic of 
Mr. de la Mare's work. And is there not also in Mr. de la 
Mare's work something of that picture-book quality which 
one finds in Mr. Hodgson's? A. C. H. 

FOUR YOUNG POETS 

Asphalt, by Orrick Johns. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Of a beauty exquisite and rare are some of the poems 
in this book. I speak less of those smelling of Bowery 
asphalt, which open the volume, than of certain Country 
Rhymes, poems of Old Youth, and lyrics of love and death. 

We all remember how Mr. Johns leaped into fame by 
winning the first prize in the Lyric Year contest of five 
years ago. The prize poem, Second Avenue, is, however, 
one of the least interesting entries in the book, in spite of 
a few fine lines. We may imagine with what a wry face 
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Four Young Poets 

the author reprinted it, now that he has outgrown its preachy 
tone. Probably it was Ezra Pound's taut style that gave 
Mr. Johns his first jolt out of the Gray's-Elegy attitude; 
at any rate the Songs of Deliverance, which Poetry printed 
in February, 1914, were the first evidence of the change. 
The very spirit of arrogant and rebellious youth is in that 
poem for me ; perhaps the poet omitted it from his first book 
because he has become more reconciled to everyday life — or 
maybe he thought its manner too Ezra-Poundish. Anyway 
he struck for freedom with it and since then he has been 
himself. 

Most of the poems in this book are in rhyme. Those in 
Bowery dialect grouped as Asphalt have a bitter tang, but 
they strike me as made; one feels the tools — they are not 
quite spontaneous. Perhaps the last one, Hunger, is the 
best, with this for a refrain : 

Hunger, is it hunger? 

It's hunger widout end; 
It's hunger fer a decent word 

An' hunger fer a friend; 
It's hunger fer a gal ya like, 

Er hunger fer yer bread — 
Gawd o' mighty help yer, bo, 

It's hunger till yer dead. 

In the songs done in his own language Mr. Johns' lyric 
passion has a freer range. He finds the beauty of life in 
common "little things," and his ribald wit delights in taking 
a wicked nip out of human pride. Indeed, he has a profound, 
a somewhat Rabelaisian, sense of humor; he discerns the 
grotesqueness of life — queer dust-whorls creeping over a 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

whirling planet — and for him human beings have little 
higher claim to dignity than their kin the beasts. Thus 
there is no nature-faking in his delight in animals and other 
out-door lives. Every dog he phrases is absolutely and inde- 
structibly an individual dog, not sentimentalized or human- 
ized; and the tree, or the tree-toad under it, live by their 
own right, without permission of man. 

The old gray cocks 

Are prouder than a king; 
And even when they scratch 

It's a dignified thing. 

I wish there were space to quote a number of poems in 
order to show with what a light touch this poet expresses the 
very sharpest edge of feeling. If man is a grotesque, a weird 
experiment, then his poignant sorrow, his exquisite joy, are 
the final proof that something beautiful has been achieved, 
that a new glaze of rare and unforeseen color has come out 
of the fire. Mr. Johns makes us feel this ineffable beauty: 
in E Poi Vidi Venir da Lungi A more, which is a woman's 
perfumed breath of sighs for love's fragmentariness; in The 
Coronal of Dust and other songs for the dead; in The Door 
with its sense of life's fragility and wonder; and in the 
wounding sharpness of this perfect lyric, The Answer: 

"Crying cranes and wheeling crows — 

I'll remember them," she said; 
"And I will be your own, God knows, 

And the sin be on my head. 

"I will be your own and glad ; 

Lovers would be fools to care 
How a thing is good or bad 

When the sky is everywhere. 
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Four Young Poets 

"I will be your own," she said, 

"Because your voice is like the rain, 
And your kiss is wine and bread 

Better than. my father's grain." 

So I took her where she spoke, 
Breasts of snow and burning mouth . . . 

Crying cranes and drifting smoke 
And the blackbirds wheeling south. 

H. M. 

Streets and Faces, by Scudder Middleton. The Little Book 

Publisher, Arlington, N. J. 

It is not often that a first book of verse creates an impres- 
sion of selection and reserve as definite as that occasioned 
by this small volume. To be true, not all the poems achieve 
the same level of excellence. Mr. Middleton's style is in 
process of formation, it is not the developed style of an older 
man ; but it has indications of individuality. When I say 
this I am thinking of the poems that are most individual — 
Arophe, The Stranger, The Heavenly Intrigue, Interlude 
and others — not of those poems which may be said to belong 
to a class, that of the "subject" poem so dearly loved by the 
magazines. Mr. Middleton has done very well with these, 
has lifted them above the ruck; still, poems like The Wax 
Museum for Men, or The Waiting Woman, do definitely 
belong to this class and it is a genre hard to reconcile with 
poetry. I should like to see the poet discard it. 

Mr. Middleton has absorbed of the "new movement" 
some of its best qualities instead of its worst as so many 
others have done. His "free verse" is by no means "loose" 
and it does not record an observation of life purely steno- 
graphic. To An Old Couple is one of the best in this form: 
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